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DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


| THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
i 36, RED LION SQUARE, 


On Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, precisely. 
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March 7th. ‘‘ Can Eloquence and Poetry be usefully employed in the Promulgation 


a of Truth, and in the Diffusion of Happiness?” Mr. Jennings has kindly promised to i 
open this question. : 

14th. ‘‘ Would the Arts and Sciences flourish under the Co-operative System ?”’ r 

q ist. ‘‘ Is a state of Voluntary Equality of Wealth practicable and desirable ?”’ a 
28th. “Is the Statement of Mr. Malthus, that ‘Population has a Tendency to In- 4 

crease faster than the Means of Subsistence,’ if correct, an insuperable barrier to the . 


Co-operative System 1” 





The London Co-operative Society desires to receive communications from any per- 
sons who can give information relative to the value of land in the different parts of the 
| country, especially in the neighbourhood of the western coast. Those who may have 
4 large plots of Jand to dispose of, are requested to send the particulars to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Corss, at the Office, No. 56, Red Lion Square, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«* W. M.” has our best thanks. | 
| We cannot insert any ‘‘ Lines on Robert Owen, Esq.” unless far above mediocrity. 
i The communication from «A, Z.” will be found in an early number, though, pro- 
bably, somewhat compressed. 
We shall be happy to hear from ‘‘ Obed” on a subject less of a doctrinal, and more 
of a practical character, than his present article. 
«* A. Stace,”’ will, perhaps, inform us how a parcel of the Society’s Works, for distri- 
bution, can be forwarded to him. 
The papers signed, ‘‘ Edric,”’ ‘‘ William,” and ‘‘ A Merchant’s Clerk,’”’ are not 
jadged to possess sufficient interest for this work. 
“C. L.’s” suggestion will probably be adopted at a future time ; at present itcannot - — 
be acted upon with effect. : 
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THE UNHAPPINESS OF THE HIGHER ORDERS IN THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Tue privations and sufferings of the poor in the present system are 
too painfully prominent, and too fully acknowledged, to require to be 
dwelt on. The half-fed, half-clothed, and half-lodged millions in this, 
the wealthiest country on the globe, speak “ trumpet-tongued” as to 
the effects of the system on those orders. They cry aloud, they 
thrillingly proclaim that the longer and more uninterruptedly this 
system continues its natural effects in any country, the more depressed— 
the more deplorable is, in that country, the condition of those classes. 
Their miseries, their crimes, their vices, may easily be traced to this 
source ; forinsucha state as ours, want, and ignorance, and error, bad 
habits, bad example, injurious customs, and pernicious passions, though 
the proximate causes, the irrigating streams, are but the tainted waters 
of the poisonous spring. 

Can any person for a moment doubt that this is the case? Why 
else in that impoverished and benighted country—that country of 
imbecility and ruined resources, of ignorance, bigotry, and despotism, 
Spain, are those classes less miserable than in this land of liberty, of 
riches, of arts and of science, of agriculture, commerce, manufacture, 
splendour, and illumination? Why else such indigent and starving 
myriads, such workhouse crowds, such imprisoned multitudes in this 
seat of superabundance, bounteousness, and power? Who seeks for 
any other ultimate cause, who seeks for such a cause in the inhumanity 
of the higher classes, in superabundant population, a corrupt Parlia- 
ment, an overwhelming debt, an enormous taxation, seeks for a Will- 
o’the-Wisp, an ignus fatuus, that only “lures us to our doom,” as it 
lures us to continue in our most fatal error. Where are there more 
industry and hard labour, mere means of comfort for all, more cha- 
ritable institutions, more munificent contributions, than with us? Yet 
the system, though attended with all these, is attended with the most 
afflicting, most soul-harrowing wretchedness to our poorer orders. 
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But its malignant effects on the higher orders are not so obviously 
discernible or so generally allowed. If, however, they can be demon- 
strated to be not only as great, but even still greater, what must be 
thought of a system which plunges all parties into a general vortex of 
struggling, anxiety and unhappiness, and those most, who put it most 
in motion, and for whom it is intended most to operate? If it is not 
only like to, but worse than, what the poet describes fortune to be, 


‘¢ Who writes her fair words still in foulest letters, 
And either gives a stomach, and no food— 
Such are the poor in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach—such are the rich, 


Who have abundance and enjoy it not,” 


how should it be looked on? Would it not be the part of wisdom, of 
reason, ef ordinary prudence, to endeavour to change what has proved 
such a moral upas—to substitute for a tree which yields such bitter, 
poisonous fruit, and casts such deadly shade, one which, as far as it 
has been tried, and though tried imperfectly, has afforded refreshing 
umbrage and salutary food, and gives assurance, if inference from facts 
and analogy gives any, that the more deeply it takes root, and the 
longer it stands, the more delightful will be its shelter, and the more 
delicious, wholesome, and invigorating its produce? Would not com- 
mon sense recommend, nay order, at least a trial? And would it not 
urge the rich, “who have abundance and enjoy it uot,” to be, for their 
own sake, in even greater haste to make the trial than the poor? 

It was said, in the first number of this Magazine, that the system of 
general co-operation and community of property would increase the 
happiness of the higher or richer, more than even that of the lower or 
poorer classes. How, we are aware some persons will ask, how could 
such a system do so? for would not such a system be one of equality, 
and how could a system of equality, though even ever so practicable 
and ever so perfect, increase the happiness of the higher or richer 
classes, even as much as that of the lower or poorer ? 

To most persons not intimately acquainted with both classes, and 
net as observant of their feelings and enjoyments as of their means 
and conveniencies, and to even more of the poorer classes themselves 
than of the richer, the affirmative of the question, we are sensible, will 
seem absurd. Tous, however, its truth appears evident, and we shall 
endeavour to prove it. For part of our proof we shall appeal to the 
higher classes themselves. We shall appeal to what, wherever it is 
known, is generally considered, and what really is, the word of wisdom ; 
we shall appeal to the philosopher, to the moralist, to the poet, to 
history, to experience, to fact. Our mode of discussion, as we before 
said in another place, shall be strictly Baconian. If then in our appeal 
we can show that the higher classes are, and always have been, in the 
present system, farther from happiness than the poorer, the affirmative 
must be allowed to be fully established. 
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Now we shall ask the higher classes, do they really feel happy, do 
they actually know content in their present exaltation? Which, is 
their present state enviable or “ painful pre-eminence?” We shall 
ask such of them as have at times descended from their elevation and 
mingled with the lower classes, in which, the palace or the cottage, do 
they believe resides the more real happiness, the more actual content, 
the more lightness of heart, the more unmingled enjoyment? Do they 
feel no weight, no oppressiveness, in the load of riches, of state, of 
grandeur, of etiquette, of ceremony? Are there no painful restraints 
on the freedom of innocent enjoyment, no harrassing cares, no tormenting 
jealousies, no corroding anxieties, in maintaining what is considered 
their dignity, in upholding their rank, in struggles for precedence and 
superiority, in toiling for eminence in the rounds of giddy fashion, or 
in the ascents of intoxicated ambition? Do they never sink, tired of 
life and cursing existence, under the burden of splendid misery, or under 
the cumbrousness of ennui? Do the dull, leaden chains of formality 
never weigh down the spirits and strike a freezy chillness to the heart? 
Are even their very balls, and routs, and festivities, scenes of that 
unchecked sprightliness, that unalloyed exhileration, which gives a 
zest to the coarsest amusements, and without which the most refined 
are lifeless? Are the lines of the poet without any truth— 


“« Yes, let the rich deride, the proud disdain 
The simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts and owns their first-born sway. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d; 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ?”’ 


But what do the words of wisdom say on the comparative happi- 
ness of the higher and the lower classes, or of the rich and the poor? 
“ The sleep of a labouring man,” says Solomon, “ is sweet, whether 
he eateth much or little; but the abundance of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep. There is a sore evil which I have seen under the 
sun, namely, riches kept by the owners thereof to their hurt.” “He 
that is of a merry heart,” says the same voice of wisdom, in another 
place, “ hath a continual feast. -Better is a dry morsel and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices with strife.” 

Some persons think, that by heaven and hell, in the New Testa- 
ment, are meant happiness and unhappiness in the present life. If 
so, the author of Christianity is decisive on the point in question. 
“ A rich man,” says he, “ shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ How hard is it for them that trust in riches, to enter into the king- 
dom of God?” “It is easier for a camel to go’through the eye of a 
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his heart in riches, who covets a greater share of them than is 
general. Again, he says, “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth;” but, “ blessed are the 


| poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” that is, blessed 


are those who desire no more riches than are common to all, for theirs 
is happiness. 

What says the great philosopher, and indeed the great moralisf, 
Bacon, on the subject?—“ Of great riches there is no real use, 
except it be in the distribution, the rest is but conceit; so saith 
Solomon: ‘ Where much is there are many to consume it, and what 
hath the owner but the sight of it with his eyes?’ The personal 
fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great riches: there is a 
custody of them; or a power of dole and donative of them; ora 
fame of them; but no solid use to the owner.” -In another place, 
Bacon says: “ Certainly, great persons had need to borrow other 
men’s opinions to think themselves happy; for, if they judge by 
their own feelings they cannot find it: but if they think with 
themselves what other men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it were, by report, when 
perhaps they find the contrary within; for they are the first that find 
their own griefs.” 

The great Shakspeare was not more the poet, than the philosopher, 
of human nature. He indeed “held the mirror up to it,’ and 
“‘ showed the very form and pressure,” the source and current, of its 
feelings and passions. He carried a microscope into the human 
heart, and saw all its springs of action. He viewed its most secret 
workings, its most minute operations, in every various situation, and 
under every different circumstance. What then was his opinion on 
the point under consideration? His most favourite character, Henry 
the Fifth, he makes express himself thus :— 


‘* QO! be sick, great Greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! . 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream ! 
*Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial ; 
Not all these laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 
Who gets him to rest cramm’d with distressful bread, 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and all night 
Sleeps in elysium. 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Had the forehand and ’vantage of a king.” 


Another of the truly philosophic poet’s royal characters speaks 
thus :— 
“* Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great? : 
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Another royal personage says :— 


«¢ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
O yes it‘doth ; a thousand times it doth. 

And to conclude,—the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicacies ; 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed, 

’ When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him.” 


It is a generally allowed fact, that more content dwells with the 
very lowest classes, when not under the immediate pressure of abso- 
lute want, than with the higher. Shakspeare says, and few persons 
of any reflection, I believe, will be found to dissent from the truth of 


the observation— 
‘“« The best state contentless 
Is a distracted, and most wretched being, 
Worse than the worst content.” 


Horace is also allowed to have had no inconsiderable knowledge 
of human nature. He was of a lively, a gay, and convivial dispo- 
sition. He was intimate with high life, even with that of the court 
—the court too of the master of the world. He was intimate with 
the master of the world himself, and was highly prized by him. He 
was closely acquainted also with every state of life, through every 
rank and gradation down from the emperor to the peasant; and he 
had a mind capable of forming an accurate judgment of the value of 
each. What then was his opinion on the subject? All his passages 
expressive of it, though inviting by that “ curiosa felicitas,” that ex- 
quisite felicity, so peculiar to him, it would be too long for this 
article to quote. Even in the gayest and lightest of his works, his 
Odes, he often and fully speaks his sentiments on the point. His 
beautiful expression of “ divitias operosiores,” too toilsome riches, is 
not the only one in which he does so. After dwelling on the compa- 
rative happiness of him who has but the smallest competence, and is 
content with it, he says: (translated by Francis.) 


‘* Not such the haughty lord ; 
High tho’ his structures rise in air, 
Fear full of menace and deep care, 
This haughty lord shall find. 


If essence, breathing sweets divine, 
And flowing bow!s of richest wine, 
Sooth not an anxious heart, 
Why, for a vain superfiuous store, 
Which would but cumber more and more, 
Resign my humble vale ” 
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In another place he says :— 
‘* Yet anxious care and thirstof more, 
Attend the still increasing store.”’ 


And— 
‘« Far from the quarters of the great, 


Happy though naked I retreat.” 


Again— 
‘* Multa petentibus multa desunt. 
They greatly want who covet much.” 


Virgil likewise knew, from experience, the ways of the palace and 
the cottage. His supereminently beautiful description of a hus- 
bandman’s life, contrasted with that of the wealthy and great, most 
fully shows to which he gave the preference. The passage, “ O for- 
tunatos nimium” is too long to be quoted entire, and too exquisite 
to be mutilated. In his account of the golden and iron ages, Virgil 
also shows what he thought on the subject. The “Improbus amor 
habendi,” the wicked love of individual acquisition, he makes the 
master evil, and the source of the iniquity and unhappiness of the 
iron age. 

Passages from the poets, to the same effect, I could quote without 
” says 
Paley in one of his tracts, “to envy any one, but least of all the 
rich. The life of the poor is free from many heavy anxieties which 
the rich feel, and is fraught with many sources of delight which they 
want.” Most other moralists, from Socrates down to Paley, bear a 
like testimony. : 

But moralists, some persons may think too nearly approaching to 
ascetics, too frigid, too rigorous judges. The celebrated Lord Ches- 
terfield no one will accuse of being too severe in his morals, or too 
rigid in his views of life; and he will on all hands be acknowledged 
to have had the best opportunities, as well as intellect and capacity, 
(and these particularly directed to this subject,) to enable him to 
judge most accurately of the degree of happiness of the higher classes. 
Let us then attend to his decision. “I have run,” says he, “ the silly 
round of business and pleasures; I have enjoyed all the pleasures of 
the world, and consequently know their futility, and do not regret their 
loss. I appraise them at their real value, which is in truth very low: 
whereas, those that have not experienced, always overrate them. 
They only see their gay outsides, and are dazzled with-their glare ; 
but I have seen behind the scenes; I have seen all the coarse pullies 
and dirty ropes which exhibit and move the gaudy machine; I have seen 
and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the whole decoration, 
to the astonishment and admiration of an ignorant audience. When 
I reflect back upon what I have seen, I look upon all that has passed 
as one of those romantic dreams which opium commonly occasions ; 
and J do by no means desire to repeat the nauseous dose for the sake 
of the fugitive dream.” 
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Perhaps his lordship’s verdict on the value of high life may by 
some be ascribed to his age, his having run his career, his having 
been past the season of gaiety and amusement, and to the instability 
of human feelings. We, however, are persuaded he expressed him- 
self just as he had felt during the hours, or at least after the first mo- 
ments of acquisition and possession. In his entrance and advance on 
the journey of life, he was dazzled, like most other young people, with 
the false glare of what seemed the pleasures and felicities of fashion, 
aggrandizement, place, and power. But on possession he found, that 
what so glittered from afar was all, not gold, but tinsel. He thought 
he saw substance, but it proved only shadow. He imagined each suc- 
cessive appearance had more of reality than. the former; and though 
each still proved a phantom, he could not pronounce decidedly till he 
had tried every one. In the splendid scenes of fashionable amuse- 
ment, he, I believe, said, at least mentally, with the poet— 

‘¢ In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain.” 
And in the attainment of each object of ambition, he, I equally be- 
lieve, felt, as another poet says, that - 
‘* The toy so fiercely sought 
Had lost its charm by being caught.” 

He found, with Lord Bacon, that “ the rising unto place is laborious, 
and by pains men come to greater pains;” after’ the toil, and 
struggle, and fatigue of climbing, after working himself up by, as he 
says himself, “ the coarse pullies and dirty ropes,” he found, instead 
of the comfort and satisfaction which he expected, not content and 
happiness, but cares and jealousies, distrusts and anxieties. 

But if we wish for the evidence of a man during the moment of ac- 
tual ascent, let us consult Lord, or, as he is commonly called, Bubb 
Doddington’s Diary. This was written, day by day, as the scenes were 
passing ; and being written only for himself, and not with a view of 
publication, was certainly the sincere expression of his feelings and im- 
pressions at the moment. What a melancholy, a disgusting picture 
does it give of the life of the great? Whata painful, a humiliating 
view of the writer’s sensations! Yet he was as fortunate, and pro- 
bably as happy as any lord of them all. Indeed, he appeared “ the 
happy man” to the surrounding spectators ; even the amiable and not 
indiscriminating poet, Thomson, addresses him as such— 

‘‘ Thine is the fortune, and the mind is thine.” 
But they only saw the outside; he himself felt within; and his ac- 
count of himself and his own feelings during the actual pursuit and 
attainment of his objects, bears ample testimony to the fidelity of Lord 
Chesterfield’s portraiture. The same testimony, indeed, we find inall 
the memoirs and aceounts of courts and greatness. The letters, too, 
of all those intimate with the upper walks of life, at least those in any 
esteem, and of any discrimination, we find witnessing to the same 
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effect: the letters of Pope, of Swift, of Voltaire, of Lady M. W. 
Montague, &c., all breathe the same air, all speak the same language 
of dissatisfaction, gloom, and despondence on the occasion. 

It happened to the writer of this article at one time to be a good 
deal intimate with two of this country’s greatest modern geniuses, 
though in differet lines, the late Lords Byron and Stanhope. They 
both, especially the former, whatever may have been his waywardness 
and morbid feeling on some occasions, will be allowed to have pos- 
sessed no common share of mind and observation, as well as to have been 
thoroughly familiar with the customs and modes, the allurements, the 
fascinations, and, as they are by many considered, the felicities of the 
upper stations of society. One day, in a conversation on the subject 
in question—at a time, too, when he was at the height of his fame and 
his hopes, after the publication of some of his best poems, and before 
his marriage and the serious disappointment of his life—Lord Byron 
said :‘“ I fully agree with you as to the comparative happiness, or ra- 
ther want of happiness, of the higher and lower classes. I know no- 
thing more really languid and heartless, more insipid, cold, and life- 
less, with all their glare and bustle, than the very scenes of, or more 
truly for amusement, the stiff and formal parties and routs of the 
higher circles ; and [ am sure the lower classes have more of real en- 
joyment, of unrestrained exhilaration, of warmth of feeling in their 
diversions, however simple; while the great undergo, besides their 
ennui and vapours, infinitely more disappointments, more mortifications, 
more solicitudes and anxieties, than the poor.” Lord Stanhope, who, 
whether he should or not be called, as he told us he once was in the 
House of Lords, “ the noisy advocate of the poor,” was truly their ar- 
dent friend, said to us,in a conversation on the same subject—“ I al- 
low, that in a true, a philosophical view, with all their (the poor’s) pri- 
vations aud sufferings, ard most heart-afflicting they are, the rich and 
great feel more unhappiness from their ceaseless and unbounded de- 
sites, their harassing jealousies, and corroding cares, their inquietudes, 
and anguish of mind.” 

It may perhaps be here said, that in all the instances adduced, the 
unhappiness of the rich and great, was the occasional consequence 
either of the corrupt influence of courts and fashions, or of the ambi- 
tion, vices, and depraved passions of the individuals themselves, and 
not the necessary effect of riches and greatness. What, however, was 
the opinion (and an opinion, the result of the personal feelings and 
experience) of the truly great and good, the benignant, virtuous, and 
unambitious Washington on the point? He will be allowed to have 
been as little under the corrupt influence of courts and fashions as it 
is possible to be in the present system of affairs: and he, it must be 
supposed, should, if any man could, be happy, under the load of 
greatness. In his letter to General La Fayette, on his retirement 
from public life, he says: “ At length, my dear Marquis,I have become 
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a private citizen. Free from the bustle of a camp and the busy:scenes 
of public life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil enjoyments 
of which the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame ; the statesman, 
whose watchful days and sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes 
to promote the welfare of his own, or the ruin of other countries, as if 
this globe was insufficient for us all; and the courtier, who is always 
watching the countenance of his prince, in the hope of catching a 
smile, can have very little conception.” 

“If it be true,” says a paper in the Worx», “ that those personsare 
the happiest who have the fewest wants, the rich man is more the 
object of compassion than envy. He must give up the pleasures and 
endearments of domestic life, to be the slave of party and faction. 
The greatest fortunes, by adding to the wants of their possessors, only 
render them the most necessitous of men. We still find greatness 
and happiness at a wide distance. Power is the parent of disgust, 
ambition of disappointment, and riches of disease.” 

We had occasion not long since, in company with some co-operative 
friends, to speak on the subject of riches and greatness to a person, 
who, if a happy few were to be sought amongst all the higher classes 
of the kingdom, would be pitched on as at least one of the very first 
of that few. Gifted with rank, affluence, and high connexions, health, 
intellect, cultivation, and temper; surrounded and beloved by an amia- 
ble and blooming family, dear to friends, esteemed by acquaintance, 
respected as a Senator by all parties, and allowed the purest principles, 
even by political opponents, unambitious (as an undeviating tenor of 
conduct declares) of place, power, or court favour ; his name pronounced 
by the public voice as synonymous with liberality, benevolence, and 
unsullied integrity in every department of life, he would seem to 
unite every requisite, if wealth, elevation, and the present system 
could allow, “to give assurance of a happy man.” Hear, then, his 
confession about high life. “On that point,’ says he, “I most de- 
cidedly and most fully concur. The load of riches and high station 
is truly most burdensome, most oppressive. We all—the richer and 
higher orders—know it, we feel it. We cannot hide it from cur own 
bosoms, however we would persuade ourselves or others to the con- 
trary. We are indeed far, most far, from happiness.” Such testimony 
it is difficult to question, it is difficult to doubt. 

But why, then, it may be asked, if the higher orders find the load 
of riches and elevation so cumbersome, so full of thorns and pains, do 
they not throw it off, for who is to prevent them ? 

This, I imagine, I have partly explained already ; I shall, however, 
endeavour to do so more fully immediately. 

(To be continued.) 
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FLORENCE. 


Extract froma Private Letter from a Member of the London 
Co-operative Society. 


January 6, 1826. 


I HAVE made a longer stay at Florence than I anticipated. When I 
came here at the end of October, I found that I must write to Eng- 
land and wait the answer. This would, I knew, take a month. During 
that month I thought I might be doing something useful, so I became 
acquainted with the friends of education among the poor, and got 
leave to teach in a gratuitous boys’ school, where I passed two hours 
a-day in teaching them to read Italian, and succeeded so well as to 
bring over the master (an Abate), and the result was reported at the 
last meeting of the Societa per la Diffusione del reciproco Inségnamento, 
which I was invited to attend. The society approved of what had 
been done, and the method will be followed in other schools in Tus- 
cany. With patience I have been able to draw attention to Mr. Ha- 
milton’s system for languages, and am now deriving pleasure from 
teaching a class of fourteen ladies and gentlemen English. I was thus 
also induced to print a book for the purpose, as there is no working 
without tools, and to complete it will detain me till] February. At 
Rome I have no idea of staying long, and shal] be most likely home- 
ward bent about April, and may digress, on my way back, into 
Germany. 

I am glad I have made this journey, and have seen with my own 
eyes what materials for enjoyment this country affords. If the com- 
fort of a people is any sign of a government well administered, one 
would conclude favourably of this one. Instead of eating oats, as the 
Scotch, or potatoes, as the Irish, or rye and potatoes mixed, as the 
Dutch, the common people here eat a delicious wheaten bread, which 


~is a small fraction more than three farthings a pound; the dearest 


meat, veal, is five times that price; and wine that I like to drink is 
not more than three-pence a bottle at a tavern. Reading and writing 
is not common among the peasantry, and they do not require it for 
leases, as the family which cultivates a farm enjoys by usage half the 
produce, and cannot he removed without leave of the government. To 
be merry is the character of the people, and, with a little industry, 
they seem happier than we are led to expect from the nature of their 
institutions. Popery sits lighter here than at a distance, as in poor 
Ireland ; and arbitrary power is exerted, to say the worst, in a patri- 
archal or paternal way. I speak only of Tuscany.. The appearance 
of the Lombard Venetian kingdom of the Romana, or Papal states, did 
not please me. The appearance of the fine thickly-peopled vale, in 
which Florence stands on the Arno, is truly beautiful from the neigh- 
bouring heights ; but in summer, as I hear, the heat is excessive, and 
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the copper green of the olives, which rise above the corn and other. 
crops, cannot refresh the eye then, although now their verdure makes 
one forget that itis winter. The appearance of the women, especially 
while young, is very pleasing ; their upright carriage and well-fitted 
dress, with a black round hat and feathers, their generally pretty fea- 
tures and lively gestures, are not without a charm for me. After 
three weeks wet weather, we have it fine and not cold. 

I do not find that absence or distance diminish my attachment to 


the cause in which we have been so long engaged. 
PS. 








PAPER MONEY. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
Chertsey, Feb. 6th, 1826. 

Sir,—I was much pleased to see the attention of your readers 
directed to a most important branch of political economy, by a com- 
munication from Mr. Hector Campbell. Professors of co-operative 
principles should be well acquainted with every branch of that inter- 
esting science, but particularly with that which includes a knowledge 
of the nature of money, its extensive and important physical effects 
upon the commerce, and its still more important moral effects upon 
the character, of society. Such knowledge will enable us to read a 
most terrible lesson of the evils of individual and collective competition 
in the last 30 years’ history of the British system of finance. Such 
knowledge is necessary to enable us to avoid the losses and ruin with 
which the frequent derangements of the currency threaten all who are 
not acquainted with their effects, and many who are. An Act of 
Parliament, an Order in Council, or even advice from a high quarter, 
adopted by a company of bankers, may convey from the hands of the 
industrious operative a fund earned by extreme labour, and saved by 
the most rigid and self-denying economy, perhaps for the benevolent 
and noble purpose of emancipating mankind from poverty and ignorance, 
by aiding the establishment of co-operative communities. There are 
thousands at this moment who know, from bitter experience, that 
property is as insecure here under laws framed for its protection, as it 
is under many despotisms where there is an absence of all law but the 
will of the despot. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to describe the importance of 
right principles in a science, the professors of which, like some 
professors of religion, have been distinguished by the deepest preju- 
dices, the most absurd notions, and the most deplorable ignorance, 
permit me to make a few remarks on the letter of Mr. Campbell above 
alluded to. One of the objects of that paper is to prove that the 
unsteadiness of our currency, and the consequent ruinous fluctuations 
in prices, would be as possible with a currency entirely metallic as with 
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one of paper. A table is inserted.to show the alterations that have 
been made at different times in the silver standard. These alterations 
are material, if considered only in reference to former standards, but 
very unimportant if estimated by their only important consequences, 
namely, those produced through their effects.upon prices. I am aware 
that the history of prices from the earliest commercial records of this 
kingdom, shows the coutinually decreasing value of our money, but 
until the introduction of paper-money, the alteration was so slow, that 
no contracts were violated, no estates were lost, no property was ren- 
dered insecure by changes in the currency. No one doubts the power 
of governments or sovereigns to debase the coin of the realm. It has 
been done toa great and mischievous extent; such schemes are of the 
nature of that yet more mischievous one of making money of paper, 
and partake of its evils; but all the calamities occasioned by all the 
alterations in currency resorted to by the most dishonest governments 
of Europe, previous to the introduction of paper-money, would not 
equal the distress produced by alterations in the currency during only 
the last ten years. Indeed, the whole history of currency illustrates the 
truth of Mr. Cobbett’s assertion—that there is no danger of a sovereign 
or government abusing the prerogative of coining money when that 
money is made of precious metals. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Campbell in attributing the ruinous specu- 
lations of 1824—5, the rise in the price of wheat from 4s. 6d. to 9s. 
per bushel, and the exportation of gold, to the passing of the small 
note bill. Can he point out any change ever made in a metallic 
currency productive of one quarter the evil inflicted on society by the 
change in our currency, effected by that single Act of Parliament ? 

With these proofs of the superiority of a metallic, over. a paper 
currency, I might conclude, but am unwilling to leave the subject 
without adverting to some of the positive evils of paper-money, as 
they are.well worth the attention of your readers. Let us look 
then at its horrible effects on the condition of the working classes. 
Few will deny that the labourers of England, previous to the invention 
of this engine of misery, were better off than those of almost any 
other country in the world. They had property and character at 
stake in the community, at once placing them above temptation to 
crime, and forming the best security to the state, for their loyalty and 
good conduct. What has taken place since that invention? They 
have been robbed of a large part of their wages by an advance in the 
price of the necessaries of life, without a proportionate. advance in the 
price of labour. The “ invisible hand of the tax-gatherer” has been 
laid, and heavily laid, on numerous articles of consumption that have 
become to them almost necessaries of life. A great increase has taken 
place in the number of dealers in, or unproductive distributers of, the 
necessaries of life, who stand between them and their produce, and 
must be cloathed and fed before that produce can be obtained for 
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consumption. A “surplus capital” has erected large manufactories, 
which have drawn people together in great masses, under circum- 
stances peculiarly destructive to their health and morals; manufac- 
tories which have dispensed to the wives and daughters of the labourers 
their gaudy and flimsy fabrics of cotton, instead of the plain and substan- 
tial homespun linens and woollens of their ancestors. Under these and 
many other oppressions, with every temptation to crime materially 
increased, and every moral restraint materially diminished, they have 
experienced a continual infringement of their liberties, and a conco- 
mitant increase in the severity of the criminal code, until almost every 
labourer has become a pauper, and the list of men sacrificed for the 
protection of game, of the revenue, and of bankers, is such as to make 
humanity pale with horror. 

Such are the evils which have grown with the growth of paper 
money; and I think every one who observes the steady pace with 
which they have followed it, will correct them as cause and effect, and 
acknowledge that the evils of the present system of individual compe- 
tition have been seriously aggravated by the existence of paper money. 
It is no small recommendation to the principles of the “ New System,” 
that co-operative communities, if they be established free from debt, 
will be placed above the casualties arising trom changes in the 
currency; aad if generally adopted, will entirely abolish that prolific 


source of evil. 
I remain, your’s respectfully, 


C. 








AGAINST DESPONDENCY. 


Tuovex dark clouds frown on the face of day, 
And deep thunders mutter on high, 

Above them the sunbeams shine bright and gay, 
And there is the clear blue sky. 


Then say not life is a vale of tears, 
Joy will brighten the scene anew; 

Heed not the thorn that the green bush bears, 
For there blossom roses too. 








ORB-STON. 


THE operations here still continue to go forward steadily. A con- 
siderable part of the manufactory, or workshops, is ready for the 
first joists, and has the appearance of being finished by the time we 
anticipated. : 

The roof of the left centre and left wing of the dwelling-houses is 
now about finished; the roans and pipes are nearly all put up. The 
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brick partitions are far advanced. The two upper floors of the west- 
most half of the left centre are still to divide with brick; all the rest 
are done. The wetness of the season has rendered the unmade roads 
almost unpassable, which has retarded our operations a little. What 
is now in hand will enable us to demonstrate. the efficacy of the System 
of Mutual Co-operation ; and it has been proposed to commence this 
System in May next, by the community finishing the remainder of the 
building themselves. We propose to begin to build the right centre 
next, and to leave the public building in the centre to be built after- 
wards. We have been led to think of this, from considering the com- 
paratively little inconvenience which we expect to experience from the 
want of these centre buildings—while we have the use of various large 
public rooms in the left wings. 

We have been induced to think more favourably of this proposal, 
from the consideration that it will furnish us with demonstration of the 
effects of the plan of the building, as well as of the System; which 
will enable us to proceed with confidence if our present views be 
correct, or to change them if they are found to be otherwise. 

Several of the private rooms are now finished, and found to be both 
neat, comfortable,and convenient. We feel very anxious to have them 
all finished before the term of Whitsunday, which is in May next. 

The Agricultural Department is in considerabie forwardness. The 
roads are cut, but not laid. The greater part of the ground has 
been dug with the spade ; and the community will have a sufficiency of 
oats and green crop this season, and of wheat the next. Manure is very 
expensive ; but ina short period a sufficiency of this article will be 


produced on the ground. 





Ss 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 
No. I, 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—I attach little consequence to names, but, if I mistake not, 
the opposite to my title, that is, the purely individual system, never 
existed out of the Garden of Eden; and hardly there, since Eve 
co-operated with the devil to deceive her husband. If this be true, 
(and how can it be doubted ?) the question on which we are at issue 
with the advocates of “ things as they are,” is not whether we ought 
to co-operate, but. whether we can to greater advantage than we have 
hitherto done. I think we can; because it is my conviction, that it is 
impossible to co-operate with less advantage than we have hitherto 
derived from our co-operative or individual exertion, (call it which 
you will,) especially since the close of the 17th century. My proof 
of this is, that on the best evidence of circumstance, the paupers 
of England and Wales, who amounted only at that period to about 
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the 1-17th part of our then population, 5,475,000, exceeded the 
1-7th part of our population in 1821, viz. 12,218,400. This may 
appear doubtful at first sight, but the following statement of facts 
reduces it to a certainty. : 

At the first of these periods, or in 1688, the average price of wheat 
was 46s. 6d. a quarter; and the poors’ rate amounted to 665,3621. 
which was then the price of 289,287 quarters. In 1821, the average 
price of wheat was 56s. 6d. and the poors’ rate amounted to 
6,353,703/. which was then exactly the price of 2,250,360 quarters 
of wheat, and which is above seven times more than was consumed by 
paupers in 1688. 

And yet the consumption of the population is but little more than 
two to one—that being the proportion in which it has increased 
during the last 133 years. 

This, doubtless crue] and dismaying disproportioa between the 
growth of paupers and that of population, demonstratively proves, 
that the individual principle, as at present applied, can effect no 
change for the better in our condition; and, therefore, that any 
change which the co-operative system may produce, ought to be 
considered as a change from bad to good. This ought to be the 
consideration, unless our opponents can prove, that it would be a 
change from good to bad, to enable every man who is able to work, 
to supply his own wants by his own industry; to protect every man_ 
against those fluctuations in the price of every necessary ‘of life 
which, perhaps, more than any other cause, operated to multiply-our 
paupers in the proportion before stated ; and to limit the poors’ rate to 
the wants of helpless infancy, old age, and infirmity. 

These are the ulterior objects of the benevolent advocates of the 
co-operative system, and their hope of success is founded upon their 
conviction ;—Ist, That the human race bring nothing with them into this 
life but a capacity to receive impressions, through the medium of 
sensation and reflection, from the objects which surround them ;*—2ndly, 
And of course that Solomon is correct when he says, train up a child as 
he ought to go, and when he is old he will not depart from it ;—and, 
3dly, That, as a necessary consequence of the natural inequalities of 
our physical, mental, and moral powers, competition in trade is the 
great bane of social happiness. 

Mr. Locke has left no doubt as to the truth of the first of these 
convictions, and the different habits of thinking and acting, which 
every where prevails, confirms it; these different habits of thinking and 





* This may be considered as destroying the free agency which alone can make us 
morally accountable for our actions. It may Le so: but I am not free agent enough to 
disbelieve the evidence of my senses and reason for fear of consequences. All that I 
am free to believe is, that we are free enough to do as we would be done by, and, 
therefore, that we ought to be accountable for a violation of that rule; and that to 
make us so has generally the effect of correcting our morals. 
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acting prove the truth of the second conviction; and with respect to 
the truth of the third, nothing is wanting to confirm it, but to remember, 
that while our population increased but in about the proportion ef 
about two to one, our paupers multiplied in more than the proportion 
of seven to one. If the contrary to this can he proved, Solomon and 
Locke ought to be considered as visionaries; but if it cannot, the term 
visionary cannot possibly apply to the benevolent Robert Owen. 

I am aware that names can add nothing to the merits of arguments, 
but.as they are generally more respected than initials, I beg to sub- 
scribe myself, 
Sir, your’s respectfully, 

Hecror CAMPBELL. 


30, York-street, Westminster, Jan. 12th, 1826. 








NEW LANARK. 


In the year 1784, the late Mr. Dale, of Glasgow, founded a manu- 
factory for spinning of cotton, near the falls of the Clyde, in the county 
of Lanark, in Scotland; and about that period cotton-mills were first 
introduced into the northern parts of the kingdom. 

It was the power which could be obtained from the falls of water 
which induced Mr. Dale to erect his mills in this situation, for in other 
respects it was not well chosen; the country around was uncultivated, 
the inhabitants were poor and few in number, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood were so bad, that the falls, now so celebrated, were then 
anknown to strangers. 

It was therefore necessary to collect a new population to supply the 
infant establishment with labourers. This, however, was no light 
task ; for all the regularly trained Scotch peasantry disdained the idea 
of working carly and late, day after day, within cotton-mills. Twe 
modes then only remained of obtaining these labourers: the one, te 
procure children from the various public charities of the country; nd 
the other, to induce families to settle around the works. 

To accommodate the first a large house was erected, which ulti- 
mately contained about five hundred children, who were procured 
chiefly from the workhouses and charities in Edinburgh. These 
children were to be fed, clothed, and educated; and these duties Mr. 
Dale performed with the unwearied benevolence which it is well known 


he possessed. 
To obtain the second, a village was built, and the houses were let 


at a low rent to such families as could he induced to accept employ- 
ment in the mills: but such was the general dislike to that occupation 
at, the time, that, with a few exceptions, only persons destitute of 
friends, employment, and character, were found willing to. try. the 
experiment, and of these a sufficient number to supply a constant 
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increase of the manufactory could not be obtained. It was therefore 
deemed a favour, on the part even of such individuals, to reside at the 
village; and when taught the business, they grew so valuable. to the 
establishment, that. they beeame agents not to be governed. contrary to 
their own inclinations, 

Mr. Dale’s principal avocations were at a distance from the works, 
which he seldom visited more than once for a few hours in three or 
four months. He was therefore under the necessity of committing the 
management ef the establishment to various servants, with more or less 
power. 

Those who have a practical knowledge of mankind will readily 
anticipate. the character which a population so collected and so con- 
stituted would acquire. It is therefore necessary to state, that the 
community by degrees was formed under these circumstances into a 
very wretched society. Every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes, and vice and immorality prevailed to a monstrous extent. 
The population. lived. in idleness, in poverty, in almost every kind of 
crime; cousequently in debt, out of health, and in.misery. Yet, to 
make matters still: worse, although the cause proceeded from the best 
possible motive, a conscientious. adherence to principle, the whole was 
under a strong sectarian influence, which gave a marked and decided 
preference to one set of religious opinions over all others, and the 
prefessors. of the favoured opinions were the privileged of the com- 
munity. 

The boarding-house containing the children presented a very 
differeut scene, The benevolent proprictor spared ro.expence to give 
comfort to the poor children, ‘The rooms provided for them were 
spacious, always clean, and well ventilated; the food was abundant, 
and of the best quality; the clothes were neat and useful; a surgeon 
was kept in constant. pay to. direct how to prevent or to cure disease, 
and; the best instructors which the country afforded, were appointed’ 
to teach such branches.of education as were deemed, likely to be useful 
to children. in, their situation. Kind and well-disposed, persons were 
appointed’ to.superintend all their proceedings. Nothing, in short, at 
first sight seemed! wanting to render it a most complete charity. 

But to defray the expence of these well-devised arrangements,, and 
support the establishment generally, it was absolutely, necessary that 
tlie children;should. be employed. within the mills, from six o’clock in 
thie: morning: till seven. in the eveuing, summer and winter; and after 
these hours their education.commenced.. The directors of the public 
charities, from mistaken economy, would not consent to send the 
children under tlieir eare to cotton-mills, unless the children. were 
reeeived by the proprietors, at the ages of six, seven, and eight; and 
Mr. Dale was under the necessity of accepting them at those ages, or 
of! stopping: the manufactory which he had commenced. 

It; is net. to be supposed. that children so young could remain, with 
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the intervals of meals only, from six in the morning until seven in the 
evening, in constant employment on their feet within cotton-mills, and 
afterwards acquire much proficiency in education. And so it proved; 
for many of them became dwarfs in body and mind, and some of them 
were deformed. Their labour through the day and their education at 
night, became so irksome, that nambers of them continually ran away ; 
and almost all looked forward with impatience and anxiety to the 
expiration of their apprenticeship of seven, eight, and nine years, 
whiich generally expired when they were from thirteen to fifteen years 
old. At this period of life, unaccustomed to provide for themselves, 
and unacquainted with the world, they usually went to Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, where boys and girls were soon assailed by the innumerable 
temptation which all large towns present, and to which many of them 
fell sacrifices. 

Thus Mr. Dale’s arrangements and kind solicitude for the comfort 
and happiness of these children, were rendered, in their ultimate effect, 
almost nugatory. They were hired by him, and sent to be employed, 
and without their labour he could not support them; but, while under 
his care, he did all that any individual circumstanced as he was, could 
do for his fellow-creatures. The error proceeded from the children 
being sent from the workhouses at an age much too young for employ- 
ment: they onght to have been detained four years longer, and 
educated; and then some of the evils which followed would have 
been prevented. , 

If such be a true picture, not overcharged, of parish apprentices to 
our manufacturing system, under the best and most humane regula- 
tions, in what colours must it be exhibited under the worst? 

Mr. Dale was advancing in years; he had no son to succeed him; 
and, finding the consequences just described to be the result of all his 
strenuous exertions for the improvement and happiness of his fellow- 
creatures, it is not surprising that he became disposed to retire from 
the cares of the establishment; he accordingly sold it to some English 
merchants and manufacturers ; one of whom, under the circumstances 
just narrated, undertook the management of the concern, and fixed his 
residence in the midst of the population. This individual had been 
previously in the management of large establishments, employing a 
number of work-people, in the neighbourhood of Manchester; and in 
every case, by the steady application of certain general principles, he 
succeeded in reforming the habits of those under his care, and who 
always, among their associates in similar employment, appeared conspi- 

cuous for their good conduct. With this previous success in remodel- 
ling English character, but ignorant of the local ideas, manners, and 
customs of those now committed to his management, the stranger 
commenced his task. 
At this period, the lower classes in Scotland, like those of other 
countries, had strong prejudices against strangers having any authority 
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over them, and particularly against the English; few of whom had 
then settled in Scotland, and not one in the neighbourhood of the 
scenes under description. It is also well known that even the Scotch 
peasantry, and working classes, possess the habit of making observa- 
tions, and reasoning thereon with great acuteness; and in the present 
case, those employed naturally concluded that the new purchasers 
intended merely to make the utmost profit by the establishment, from 
the abuses of which many of themselves were then deriving support. 
The persons employed at these works were therefore strongly preju- 
diced against the new director of the establishment; prejudiced, 
because he was a stranger, and from England; because he succeeded 
Mr. Dale, under whose proprietorship they acted almost as they liked ; 
because his religious creed was not theirs; and because they concluded 
that the works would be governed by new laws and regulations, cal- 
culated to squeeze, as they often termed it, the greatest sum of gain 
out of their labour. 

In consequence, from the day he arrived among them, every means 
whieh ingenuity could devise, was set to work to counteract the plan 
which he attempted to introduce, and for two years it was a regular 
attack and defence of prejudices and mal-practices between the 
manager and the population of the place, without the former being 
able to make much progress, or convince the latter of the sincerity of 
his good intentions for their welfare. He however did not loose his 
patience, his temper, or his confidence in the certain success of the 
principles on which he founded his conduct. These principles ulti- 
mately prevailed; the population could not continue to resist a firm, 
well-directed kindness, administering justice to all. .They therefore 
slowly and cautiously began to give him some portion of their confi- 
dence; and, as this increased, he was enabled more and more to 
develope his plans for their amelioration. It may with truth be said, 
that at this period they possessed almost all the vices, and very few 
of the virtues, of asocial community. Theft and the receipt of stolen 
goods was their trade; idleness and drunkenness their habit; false- 
hood and deception their garb; dissension, civil and religious, their 
daily practice: they united only in a zealous, systematic opposition to 
their employers. 

Here, then, was a fair field on which to try the efficacy, in practice, 
of principles supposed capable of altering any characters. The mana- 
ger formed his plans accordingly; he spent some time in finding out 
the full extent of the evil against which he had to contend, and in 
tracing the true causes which had produced, and were continuing, those 
effects. He found that all was distrust, disorder, and disunion; and 
he wished to introduce confidence, regularity, and harmony. He 
therefore began to bring forward his various expedients, to withdraw 
the unfavourable circumstances by which they had been hiitlierto 
surrounded, and replace them by others calculated to produce a 
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more happy result. He soon discovered that theft was extended 
through almost all the ramifications of the community, and the receipt 
of stolen goods through all the country around. ‘To remedy this evil, 
not one legal punishment was inflicted, not one individual imprisoned, 
even for an hour: but checks, and other regulations of preveution, were 
introduced. A short, plnin explanation of the immediate benefits they 
would derive from n different conduct was ineuleated by those, in- 
structed for the purpose, who had the best powers of reasoning anrons 
themselves. They were at the same time instructed how to direct 
their industry in legal and useful oeeceupations, By which, withon: 
danger or disgrace, they could really eain more than they had pre- 
viously obtained by dishonest practices. Thus the difficalty of com- 
mitting the crime was inereased, the detection afterwards rendered 
more easy, the habit of honest industry formed, and the pleasures of 
goed conduct experienced. 

Drunkenness was attacked in the same manrer. Tt was ‘discounte- 
naneed on every oceasion by those who had charge of any department. 
Its destructive and pernicious effects were frequently stated by his own 
more pradent comrades at the proper moment—when the imdividual 
was soberly suffering from ‘the effects of his previous exeess. Pot and 
public-houses were gradually removed fvom the immediate vicinity of 


their dwellings ; the health and comfort of temperance were made 


familiar tethem; by degrees drunkenness disappeared, and many who 
were habitual baechanalians, are new conspicuous for undeviating 
sobriety. 

Falsehood and deception met with a similar fate. They were held 
in disgrace ; their practical evils were shortly explained; and every 
countenance was given to truth and open conduct. The pleasure and 
substantial advantages derived from the latter, soon overcame the 
impolicy, errer, and consequent misery which the former mode of act- 
ing had created. 

Dissensions aud quarrels were undermined by analogons expedients. 
When they could not be readily adjusted between the parties them- 
selves,,'they were siated to the managers; and, as in such cases, both 
disputants were usually more or less in the wrong, that wrong was, in 
as few words as possible, explained ; forgiveness and friendship recom- 
mended ; and one simple and easily remembered precept inculeated, 
as the most valuable rule for their whole conduct, and the advantages 
of which they woulil experience every moment of their lives,—viz. that, 
in future, they should endeavour to use the same active exertions to 
make each other happy and comfortable as they had hitherto done to 
make each other miserable; and, by carrying this short memorandum 
in their mind, and applying it on all occasions,they would soon ren- 
der that place a paradise, which, from the most mistaken principles of 
action, they now made the abode of misery. The experiment was 
tried; the parties enjoyed the gratification of this new mode of 
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conduct; differences rapidly subsided; and now serious differences are 
searcely known. 

Considerable jealousies also existed on account of one religious sect 
possessing a decided preference over the others. This was corrected by 
discontinuing that preference, and giving an uniform encouragement to 
these who conducted themselves well, among all the various religious 
persuasions, by recommending the same consideration to be shown to 
fhe conscientious opinions of. each sect, on the ground that all must 
believe the particular doctrines which they had been taught, and, 
consequently, all were in that respeet upon an equal footing; nor was 
it possible yet to say which was right or which wrong. It was like- 
wise inculeated, that all should attend to the essence of religion, and 
not act as the world was now taught and trained to do; that is, to over- 
Jook the substance and essence of religion, and devote their talents, 
time, and money, to that which is far worse than its shadow—sectarian- 
ism, another term for something very injurious to society, aud very ab- 
sard, which one or other well-meaning enthusiast has added to true ve- 
ligion ; which, without these defects, would soon form those charac- 
ters which every wise and good mau is anxious to see. 

Sach statements and conduct arrested sectarian animosity and ig- 
norant intolerance.’ Each retains full liberty of conscience, and, in 
consequence, each partakes of the sincere friendship of many sects 
instead of one. , They act with cordiality together in the same depart- 
ments and pursuits, and associate as though the whole community were 
not of different sectarian persuasions ; and not one evil ensues. 

‘The same principles were applied to correct the irregular inter- 
eourse of the sexes. Such conduct was discountenaneed, and held in 
disgrace. Fines were levied upon both parties for the use of the sup- 
port fuid* of the community. But because they had once unfortu- 
nately offended against the established laws and customs of society, they 
were not forced to become vicious, abandoned, and miserable. The 
door was left open for them to return to the comforts of kind friends 
and respected acquaintance; and, beyond any previous expectation, 
the evil beeame greatly diminished. | 

The system of receiving apprentices from public charities was 
abolished,—permanent settlers with large families were encouraged, 
and comfortable houses were built for their accommodation. 

The practice of employing children in the mills, of six, seven, and 
eight years of age, was discontinued, and their parents were advised 
to allow them to acquire health and education, until they were ten 
years old.+ 





* This fund arose from each individual contributing 1-60th part of their waces 
which, under their own management, was applied to support the sick, the injured by 
accident, and the aged. 

t It may be remarked, that even this age is too early to keep them at constant 
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The children were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, during 
five years; that is, from five to ten, in the village school, without ex- 
pence to their parerits. All the modern improvements in education 
have been adopted, er are in process of adoption.* They may there- 
fore be taught and well trained before they engage in any regular 
employment. Another important consideration is, that all their in- 
struction is rendered a pleasure and delight to them. They are much 
more anxious for the hour of school-time to arrive than to end. 
They therefore make a rapid progress; and it may be safely asserted, 
that if they shall not be trained to form speh characters as may be 
most desired, the fault will not proceed from the children: the cause 
will be in the want of a true knowledge of human nature in those 
who have the management of them and their parents. 

During the period that these changes were going forward, attention 
was given to the domestic arrangements of the community. Their 
houses were rendered more comfortable—their streets were improved 
—the best provisions were purchased, and sold to them at low rates, 
yet covering the original expence, and under such regulations as taught 
them how to proportion their expenditure to their income. Fuel and 
clothes were obtained for them in the same manner; and no advan- 
tage was ever attempted to be taken of them, or means used to de- 
ceive them. 

In consequence, their animosity and opposition to the stranger sub- 
sided, their full confidence was obtained, and they became satisfied 
that no evil was intended them. They were convinced that a real 
desire existed to increase their happiness, upon those grounds alone on 
which it could be permanently increased. All difficulties in the way 
of future improvement vanished. They were taught to be rational, 
and they acted rationally. Thus both parties experienced the incal- 
culable advantages of the system which had been adopted. Those 
employed became industrious, temperate, healthy, faithful to their 
employers, and kind to each other, while the proprietors were de- 
riving services from their attachment, almost without inspection, far 
beyond those which could be obtained by any other means than those 
of mutual confidence and kindness. Such was the effect of these 
principles on the adults—on those whose previous habits had been as 





employment in manufactories, from sixin the morning to seven in the evening. Far 
better would it be for the children, their parents, and for society, that the first should 
not commence employment until they attain the age of twelve, when their education 
might be finished, and their bodies would be more competent to undergo the fatigue 
and exertions required of them. When parents can be trained to afford this additional 
time to their children without inconvenience, they will, of course, adopt the practice 
now recommended. 

* To avoid the inconveniences which must ever arise from the introduction of a 
particular creed into a school, the children are taught to read in such books as in- 
culcate those precepts of the Christian religion which are common to all denominations, 
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ill-formed as habits could be; and certainly the application of the 
principles to practice was made under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances.* 








THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. 


A LATE writer has attempted to prove, that Philo and Josephus, the 
Jewish historians, have described the first converts to Christianity, 
under the name of Essenes. It is well known that the term “ Christian” 
was not generally applied to the followers of Christ, for a considerable 
time after they were so denominated at Antioch. They were other- 
wise known as Galileans, Nazarenes, Ebionetes, &c. If it be admitted 
that they were also called Essenes, (perhaps from their resemblance 
to a Jewish sect of that name,) great light is thrown upon their mode 
of life by the following accounts, written by Philo, a Jew of Alexan- 
dria, within twenty years after the death of Christ. 

“ These are called Essenes, which name, though not in my opinion 
formed by strict analogy, corresponds in Greek to the term Holy. For 
they have obtained the highest holiness in the worship of God; and 
that not by sacrificing animals, but by cultivating purity of heart. 
They live principally in villages, and avoid the town, being sensible 
that as disease is generated by corruption, so an indelible impression 
is produced in the soul by the contagion of society. Some of these 
men cultivate the ground, others pursue the arts of peace, and such 
employments as are beneficial to themselves, without injury to their 
neighbours. They seek neither to hoard silver and gold, nor to inherit 
ample estates, in order to gratify prodigality and avarice, but are 
content with the mere necessaries of life. They are the only people 
who, though destitute of money and possessions, (and that more from 
choice than the untowardness of fortunc,) felicitate themselves as rich, 
deeming riches to consist not in amplitude of possessions, but as is 
really the case, in frugality and contentment. Amongst them no one 
can be found who manufactures swords, cutlasses, shields, or any other 
weapon useful in war; nor even such instruments as are easily per- 
verted to evil purposes in times of peace. They decline trade, com- 
merce, and navigation altogether, as incentives to covetousness and 
luxury. Nor have they any slaves amongst them ; all are free, and all 
in their turn administer to others. They condemn the owners of slaves 
as tyrants, who violate the principles of justice and equality, and 
impiously trangress the dictates of nature, which, like a common 
parent, has begotton and educated all men alike, and made them 





* It may be supposed that this community was separated from other society ; but 
the supposition would be erroneous, for it had daily and hourly communication with a 
population exceeding itself. The royal borough of Lanark is only one mile distant 
from the works. Many individuals come daily from the former to be employed at the 
latter; and a general intercourse is constantly maintained betweca the oldand new 
towns, 
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brethren, not in name only, but in sincerity and truth. But avarice 
conspiring against natore burst her bonds, having produecd alienation 
for afinity, and hatred in the room of friendship. As to learning, 
they leave that branch of it which is called logic, as not necessary to 
the acquisition of virtue, to furious disputants about words; and 
cultivate natural philosophy only so far as respects the existence of 
God, and the creation of the universe. Other parts of natural 
knowledge they give up to vain and subtle metaphysicians, as really 
surpassing the powers of man. But moral philosophy they eagerly 
study, conformably to the established laws of their country, the excel- 
lence of which the human mind can hardly comprehend without the 
inspiration of God. ‘These laws thoy study at all times; but more 
especially on the Sabbath. Regarding the seventh day as holy, they 
abstain on it from all other works, and assemble in those sacred places 
that are called synagogues, ranging themselves according to their age, 
the younger below his senior, with a deportment grave. becoming, and 
attentive. When one of them taking the Bible reads a portion of it, 
the obscure paris of which are explained by another more skilful 
person, for some of the scriptures they interpret in that syinbolical 
sense which they have zealously copied from the Patriarchs. And 
the subjects of instruction, are piety, holiness, righteousness, domestic 
and political economy: the knowledge of things really good, bad, and 
indiflerent ; which objects ought to be pursued, and which to be avoided. 
Yn discussing these objects the ends which they have in view, and to 
which they refer as so many rules to guide them, are the love of God, 
the love of virtue, and the love of man. Of their love to God, they 
give innumerable proofs, by leading a life of continued purity, unstained 
by oaths and falschoods; by regarding God as the giver of every good, 
and the cause of no evil. They evince their attachment to virtue by 
their freedom from avarice, from ambition, from sensual pleasure, by 
their temperance and patience, by their frugality, simplicity, and con- 
tentment ; by their humility, their regard to the laws, and other simi- 
lar virtues. Their love to man is evinced by their benignity, their 
equity, and their liberality, of which it is not improper to give a short 
account, though no language can adequately describe it. In the first 
place, there exists among them no house, however private, which is not 
open to the reception of all the rest. And not only the members of the 
society assemble under the same roof, but even strangers, of the same 
persuasion, have free admission to join them. There is one treasure 
whence all derive their subsistence, and not only their provisions, but 
their clothes are common property. Such modes of living under the same 
roof, and of dining at the same table, cannot, in fact, be proved to have 
been adopted by any other description of men. And no wonder, since 
even the daily labourer keeps not for his owa use the produce of his 
soil, but imparts it to the common stock; and thus furnishes each 
member with a right to use for himself the profits earned by others. 
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The sick are not despised or neglected because they are ne longer 
eapable of useful labour, but they live in ease and affluence, receiving 
from the treasure, whatever their disorder or their exigencies require. 
The aged, too, amongst them are loved, revered, and attended as 
parents, by affectionate children, and a thousand hands aad hearts 
prop their tottering years with comforts of every kind. Sach 
are the champions of virtue, which philosophy, withon! the pride of 
Grecian oratory, produces, proposing as the end of their institutions, 
the performance of those laudable actions which destroy slavery, and 
render freedom mvincible. This efiect is evinced by the many power-+ 
ful men who arise against the Essenes in their own country, in conse- 
quence of differing from them in principles and sentiments. Some of 
these persecutors being eager to surpass the furiousness of untamed 
beasts, omit no measure that may gratify their cruelty, and they cease 
not to sacrifice whole flecks of those within their power, or like so 
many tormeutors to tear their limbs in pieces, until themselves are 
brought to that justice which superinterfls the affairs of men. Others 
of these persecuters cause their snarling fury to assame a different 
form, indulging a spirit of unrelenting severity, they address their 
victims with gentleness of speech,and display their intolerant spirit in 
an afiected mildness of speech. ‘These resemble dogs when going to 
inflict an envenomed wound. By these means, they occasion irremedi- 
able evils, aud leave behind them, throughout whole communities, 
monuments of. their impiety and hatred to men, in the very memo- 
able calamities of the sufferers. Yet not one ef these furious 
persecuters, whether open or discuised, have been able to substantiate 
any accusation against this band of holy men. On the other hand, 
all men, captivated by their integrity and honour, unite with them, as 
those who truly enjoy the freedom and independence of nature. 
Admiring their communion and liberality, wuich language cannot 
describe, and which is the surest pledge of a perfect and happy life.” 
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VARIETIES: 


LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 





UnsrEabDiness OF THE CuRRENCY.—In our last number we omitted by accident to 
insert, after the table extracted from ‘‘ The Chronicon Preciosum’”’ (see page 60) the 
following observations of Bishop Fleetwocd. 

‘“« The greatest debasement of money, is the greatest alloy or mixture of baser metal 
with silver (and that is only bad because people are deceived by its looks, and know 
not how ‘much fitte silver there is in such or such a piece) and that was in 5 Edward VI. 
wien nine ounces of alloy were added to three ounces of fine silver, and coined into 
72s.; so that a pound of fine silver, at that rate of mixture, was coined into 288s. or 
141. &s. and the ounce into ors. which was intolerable ; and when, in the year following, 
the base money was called down, the people suffered extremely by it. Ihave by me now 
an account of that time, whierein, by the first proclamation (dated July 9th) a college 
lost (out of 128. 6s. 14d.) 29/. 14s. 8d. And by the second proclamation (dated the 
17th of August immediately following) out of 451. 3s. the college lost 15/, 15s. which 
was a fourth, and a third part of every one’s cash im the space of two months,” 
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Ixrant Scnoor Socrery.—We are glad to observe that since this society met last 
year, assistance has been given for the establishment of many schools in different parts 
of the country, and applications for like help still continue to be received. Besides 
the Infant Schools which existed a year since, similar means of moral and intellectual 
culture are now in operation at Brighton, Liverpool, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Ross, Bath, Chelsea, Chelmford, Wantage, Down, Farnborough, Ampton, Peckham, 
Enfield, Putney, Sturminster, Clapham, Deddington, Banbury, Byfield, Stratford, 
Newington, Wellington, Wellington in Shropshire, Brixton, Sutton, Wapping, Bat- 
tersea Rise, West Brumwich, Shipcombe, Battersea Fields, Palmer’s Green, and 
Padding Lane; and at Norwich, Durham, Devizes, Clifton, Newcastle, Greenstead, 
Stockport, Lindfield, Manchester, Kidderminster, Southampton, Woolwich, Mill Hill, 
in Teal-street, and at Bethnal Green, measures have been taken to prepare like 
instruments of good for thousands, who without them could hardly be expected to 
receive that preventive care, and early moral culture, which their own present wants 
and the prospective claims of society demand. Thus it appears, that since this 
Society began to act, thirty-four Infant Schools have been established, and that 
fourteen more will at no distant period be completed. 

Pareventitive oF Stezp.—The most common preventitive of sleep may be traced 
to the stomach, which is by many, set to work at bed-time, and kept at it for the night. 
If you eat a hot supper, or a late dinner, you cannot in any conscience expect to sleep ; 
for just as the stream of blood is beginning to make its natural evening pause, your 
heavy supper stirs it onward in an increasing current, which nothing has any chance of 
safely stopping again, except the stomach pump. Opium will do, but not safely; for 
it will stop digestion as well as the blood ; and after a dose of it, your supper will, in 
the morning, be a corrupted mass, and will probably bring on fever, gout, jaundice, or 
even apoplexy. A more rational plan would be to have supper two or three hours before 
bed-time ; by which plan the heavier work of the stomach would be complete, and it 
would allow the nerves and the brain to be quiet, and the blood to diminish its 
velocity. 

Manometan Cemetertes.—They are generally on an elevated spot, surrounded 
with cypras trees ; covered with flowers, and visited daily by the affectionate relations 
of the deceased. They never, as we do, bury their dead in the midst of towns, with 
the coffins stowed away like butter casks in an Irish trading sloop; nor are the bodies 
huddled into the grave, with a few hasty prayers read over, and no more thought of the 
business. The Mussulman, with respectful piety, visits the tombs of his ancestors, 

Jants trees around the grave, strews odoriferous herbs over it, and daily visits the place 
that contains the remains of him or her that gave him existence. There is something 
very grateful and pleasing in this unaffected duty and respect, particularly as nothing 
is to be gained by it ; for it isinterest that actuates and propels the actions of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred.—Seely. 

Sixcutar Custom 1x Inpra.—A number of young Hindoo girls, about six or eight 
years of age, most gaily dressed, with scarlet muslin veils, &c. assembled round a pond, 
accompanied by their mothers and a crowd of boys. On a given sign, each girl threw 
something into the pond; when the boys instantly plunged in and began battering 
most furiously, what I soon discovered to be dolls, grotesquely dressed for the occasion. 
It appeared, that the girls being now of an age to be betrothed, the present ceremony 
denoted that they voluntarily threw away such childish things, exemplifying the saying 
of St. Paul’s: ‘‘ When I was a man, I put away childish things,” &c. As it was 
considered to be an ill omen, if the dolls did ‘not immediately sink, the greatest 
anxiety was shown by all; the boys, in the mean time, continuing to splash and halloo 
if any remained above water ; after which, making their salaams to the pond, they all 
quietly returned.—Tour in Hindostan. ; ' 

Exemizs To Improvement.—There are some men of narrow views and groveling 
conceptions who, without the instigation of personal malice, treat every new attempt 
as wild and chimerical, and look upon every endeavour to depart from the beaten track 
as the rash effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering speculation of an exalted 
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mind, that may please and dazzle for a time, but can produce no real advantage, 
These men value themselves upon a perpetual scepticism, believing nothing but from 
their own senses ; upon calling for demonstration when it cannot possibly be obtained, 
and sometimes upon holding out against it when it is laid before them, upon inventing 
arguments against the success of any new undertaking, and when arguments cannot be 
found, upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. Such have been the formidable 
enemies of the great benefactors of the world, for their notions and discourse are so 
agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that they seldom fail of becoming 
popular, and directing the opinions of mankind.—Dr. Johnson. 

American Steam-boat.—The Trenton is constructed upon an entirely new mode. 
Her boilers rest upon the guards projecting over the water from each side of the boat. 
This leaves the deck entirely unobstructed, and forms what may be called a prome- 
nade deck. The space usually occupied by the boilers is converted into convenient 
and handsome dressing-rooms. Should any accident happen to the boilers, the water 
would be thrown directly into the river, and not in the least endanger the passengers. 
And what is more important, the annoying degree of heat in the dining-cabins is not 
felt. She was built at Hohoken ; and it may be fearlessly asserted, the improvements 
in the arrangement and disposition of her machinery, are far greater than any that 
have been yet'made, since the first introduction of these boats into our waters.—Phila- 
delphia Freeman’s Journal. : 

Inp1a.—The Hindoos compose more than nine tenths of the entire population. 
Out of eighty millions under our sway, seventy may be of this cast, the rest are Ma- 
hommedans ; and doubtless the latter are the class disposed, (if any are so disposed, ) 
to throw off our yoke, whether we govern right or wrong. They were for centuries 
the lords of Hindostan, which served as a swarming place for the military surplus 
population of their northern hives. We found India in the possession of the Moslems. 
We rose on the Coromandel coast, upon the ruins of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
Subah of the Deccan. In Bengal on those of the Subahs of Bengal and Oude, and 
of the Mogul himself. Until the successes of the Sevagee in the Deccan, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, and those of the Sikhs on the Punjab, of much later date, 
all India was completely under the will of the Mahommedans, save in a. few of the 
remotest fastnesses, where half civilized robbers refused submission to any regular 
government. It was the Mahommedan sway we overthrew, and the Mahommedans 
as a body, are, of course, our discomfited rivals and our enemies. But from their es- 
sentially military tenures and condition, they have had no substantial power, no hold 
on the country, they encamped (like all Musselman conquerors, ) in India, as in Greece, 
rather occupying than subduing. The sovereign was heir at will to lands, houses, and 


personals; the nobles were only military chiefs, commanders of a certain number of 


horse, with no hereditary existence, no attachment to the soil, no permanent property, 
no root. On the decay of this once mighty Empire of the Moguls, the English came 
in and first obtained a lion’s share of the immediate spoil; and then by degrees 
Stretched themselves over the whole inheritance of Akbar, and Arungzeeb. A few 
" generatiqns only have ‘elapsed since our first appearance on the stage as competitors 
\ fo¢-dominion, )yet the Mahommedans, our predecessors, in the race of conquest, are 
already almost extinguished as a denominating race. 

Battie or Burrators.—On landing opposite to the place from whence the noise 
proceeded, and ascending the bank and gaining a view of the place, such a scene 
opened to us as will fall to the lot of few travellers to witness. The plain was literally 
covered with buffaloes as far as the eye could reach, who were fighting in every di- 
rection, with a fury I have never seen paralelled, each having singled out his antagonist. 
We judged that the number must have amounted to some thousands, and that there 
were many hundreds of these battles going on at the same time, some not eighty yards 
from us. From attentively observing some of the combats near us, I am persuaded 
that the domestic bull would have been almost invariably worsted in a contest with a 
buffalo, as he is inferior to him both in strength and ferocity. A shot was fired 
amongst them, which they did not seem to notice; and even if we could have killed 
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one, not the weight of his carcase in gold would have bribed any of us to have fetched 
him. The trampling and bellowing during this contest was beyond all description.— 
Bradbury. 

Extraorpixary Escare.—Joha Cotter (one of Lewis and Clarke’s party,) was 
trapping for beavers one morning early, with a companion named: Potts, in Jefferson's 
Fork, when they suddenly heard a noise like the trampling of animals. He imme- 
diately pronounced it to be occasioned by a party of the Black~foot Indians, and ad- 
vised an instant retreat, but was accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the 
noise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. In a few minutes 3 or 600 
Indians suddenly appeared on both sides of the creek, and beckoned them to come on 
shore, Asretreat was now impossibie, Cotter turned the head of the canoe to shore and 
jumped out, leaving Potts in it, who pushed off again, but was immediately wouaded 
by an arrow. He cried out, ‘ Cotter, I am wounded,”’ and instantly pointed his rifle 
at the Indian who had wounded him, and shot him dead. He was in a moment pierced 
with a thousand arrows. TPhey vow secured Cotter, and stripped him entirely naked, 
and asked him if lie could run fast? Cotter, understanding the lauguage and customs 
of the Indians, knew that he now had to run for his life, with the dreadful odds.cf 
5 or 600 armed Indians against him, and therefore cunningly replied, that he wasa very 
bad runner. ‘The chief now commauded his party to stop, and leading Cotter about 
400 yards in advance, bid him ‘“ save himself if he could.’ At that instant the horrid: 
war whoop sounded in his ears; but, urged with the hope of preserving his-life, be 
ran with a speed that surprised himself. He ran for the space of three miles before 
he ventured tolook back, when he perceived that the Indians were very much scattered, 
and that only one, who had a spear in his hand, was at all near him, thongh he: 
was within 100 yards. A faint gleam of hope now cheered’ his heart that he should: 
now escape. Shortly afterwards, however, he heard the appalling sounds of the 
footsteps near him, and every instant expected to feel the spearin bis back. Again 
he turned’ his liead and beheld his adversary not 20 yards from-him. Determined, if. 
possible, to escape, he suddenly turned round and spread out his: arms. The Indian, 
surprised by the suddenness of the action, also attempted to stop, but stumbled and 
fell, whilst endeavouring to throw his spear, which stuck in the ground and broke in 
his hand. Cotter instantly snatched up the pointed part, and pinning him to the 
ground; continued lis flight. The Indians, on arriving at the place, stopped and set 
up a hideous howl, whilst every moment was improved by Cotter, who, though fainting: 
and exhausted with fatigue, succeeded in gaining the border of tlie. fork, and then 
planged' into the river. Fortunately for him, a little below. this place was an island, 
against whicl some timber had drifted. Here he managed to dive under the raft, and 
securing himself under some bushes, waited patiently for lis adversaries, who soon 
came upon the island and the-raft, ‘ sereeohing,’’ to use his own expression, ‘like so 
many devils.’ In this borrible suspense he waited until night, when hearing no more of 
the Indiays, he vertared: forth and silently swam down the stream some distance and 
travelled: all night. Although happy in his wonderful: escape, his situation, was. still 
dreadful ; he was naked, exposed to the burning sun, the soles of his feet filled with the 
prickly pear, and full seven days’ journey from the nearest: fort. These were circum: 
stances under which any man but an American hunter would have despaired. He arrived 
at the Lisa Fort in seven days, having subsisted on a root much esteemed by the Indians 
of the Missour:, now known to naturalists asthe Psoralea esculenta.—Bradbury. 

Errecrs op tue Comprtition (or Invivipuat Interest) System.—But, if 
insincerity and slavery of mind are evilsattendant onthe present: system oftcommerce, 
how muclt worse a one is that perfect: callousness of heart which is-necessarily generated 
by it! The division of interest in the employment of capital ; is of itself sufficient: to 
annihilate every amiable feeling, to reduce man to a character below the brate; and: to 
render him the most-callous of created beings. ‘Phere. is. not a man: in this.country, 
who depends, in any way, op commerce for subsistence, who liasnot a:thousand com- 
mercial'enemies; ‘he labourer, who seeks employment, frequently. finds enemies: to 
his interest; even amongst these who would otherwise be his ftiends. His relatives 
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perhaps may have obtamed employment, which would othcrwise have fallen to his 
share. Amongst tradesmen of every kind, the same evil exists. The merchant, the 


wholesale dealer, the retail tradesman, the mechanic, each of them finds an enemy te 
his commercial interest in every individual engaged in the same line of business as 

himself. The very beggar well knows, that were it not for the numberless competi- 

tors with whom he has to contend, how much less frequently Ins applications would 

be made without effect. Thus man becomes the universal foe of man, and triumphs in 

the fall of him whom nature tells him that he ought to love. The destruction of one 

is the prosperity of another; thus envy, hatred, malice, personal enmity, and perfect 

indifference to the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures become generated in the hmman 

breast, the necessary and never failing censequences of the present system of human affairs, 

which is calculated, in almost all its parts, to bring the precept of se/f-love into com- 

petition with Lenevolence. ook to this ye meters of evil; you, who would reform the ° 
fruit, whilst you cherish the tree of evil. Understand this circumstance, remove it, 

and if the world then refuses to be happy, blame human nature. But winlst this 

remains, it is as wise to expect happiness, as it would be to expect the pine apple te 

grow on a bed of snow.—Gray. 

Fasunion.—lIs it sufficient that the clothes we wear be of the kind best calculated 
to protect the person ; to secure bodily health and comfort ; and to exhibit the reat 
elegancies of the human form? No! A thing called fashion, better named folly, is the 
grand desideratum., No matter how little the dress be calculated to protect the person ; 
no matter how inconvenient in its structure, or how much calculated to injure health 5 
no matter how absurd in its appearance, provided it be fashionable: and, consequently, 
(for it is a necessary consequence, ) to introduce a new mode is the summit of human 
achievements. 

How much longer will beings, capable of becoming rational, by an early direction of 
their faculties to pursuits calculated to repay their toil with real pleasure, be thus the 
dupes of a never-failing cheat, whose rewards to her. devotees are perpetual renewals of 
her former promises !—Gray. 

THE HIGHER CLASSES. 
High stations tumult, but not bliss create, 
None think the great unhappy, but the great ; 
Fools gaze and envy ; envy darts a sting, 
Which makes a swain as wretched—as a king. 
Tenvy none their pageantry and show, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 
Give me, indulgent Gods! with mind serene ; 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene. 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well-bred hate, no servile grandeur there.— Young. 

Tue Sensitive PLanr.—Many persons have endeavoured to ascertain the cause of 
the sensibility of these plants, but it has never yet been clearly explained. The de- 
gree variesin the different kinds ; some will only contract their. leaves on being touch-, 
ed; others will bend and recede, as it were, courteously, to acknowledge your ap- 
proach ; asthat which is termed the humble plant, 

. ‘‘ that courteous tree, 

Which bows to all who seek its canopy.”—T. Moore, 
The most irritable part of the plant is in the foot-stalk, between the.stem and the leaf- 
let. During the night, they remain in the same state as when touched in the day- 
time ; yet if touc'ed then, will fold their leaves still closer. 

When any of the upper leaves. are touched, if in falling they touch those, below, 
them, those also will contract and fall; so that, by touching one another, they. will 
continue to fall for some time. 

It is very common in the woods of Brazil: of one of the species, of which the,wood 
is very light, the Indians make their canoes.—Flora Domestica. 
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Maxinco a Fortuns.—A man is 30 years old before he has any settled thought of 
his fortune ; it is not completed before 50 ; he falls a building in his old age ; and dies 
by that time his house is in a condition to be painted and glazed.—Bruyere. 

Rerormation.—lIt is well known what strange work there has been in the world, 
under the name and pretence of reformation ; how often it has turned out to be, in 
reality, deformation, or, at best, a tinkering sort of business, where, while one hole has 
been mended, two have been made.— Bishop Horne. 

InremPeRnaNce.—lIn general mankind, since the improvement of cookery, eat about 
twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not dined ; but 
restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers, after full dinners: indeed, as there 
is a difference in constitutions, some rest well after these meals ; it costs them only a 
frightful dream and an apoplexy, after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers than instances of people, who, after eating a hearty 
supper, are found dead a-bed in the morning.— Franklin. 

Mentat Cuttivation.—What stubbing, plowing, digging, and harrowing is to 
land, that thinking, reflecting, examining, is tothe mind. Each has its proper culture ; 
and as the land that is suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time will be overspread 
with brushwood, brambles, thorns, and such vegetables, which have neither use nor 
beauty, so there will not fail to sprout up in a neglected, uncultivated mind, a great 
number of prejudices and absurd opinions, which owe their origin, partly to the soil 
itself, the passions and imperfections of the mind of man, and partly to those seeds 
which chance to be scattered in it by every wind of doctrine which the cunning of 
statesmen, the singularity of pedants, and the superstition of fools shall raise.— 
Berkeley. 


LINES FROM BURNS, 
The king can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Good faith he manna fa’ that! 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith of sense, and pridg o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, 0’er a’ the earth, 

May bear the gree and a’ that. : 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Its coming still for a’ that, 

When man to man the wide world o’er 

Shall brothers be, and a’ that. 


Tuxxish Womex.—Some of them were bright specimens of oriental beauty ; and 
endowed with great vivacity of imagination: their conversation betrayed a shrewdness 
of spirit and depth of feeling, it was such a flow of easy, natural eloquence, as may 
hardly be met with among the ladies of Europe. Their dancing was peculiarly graceful 
and dignified. When it was explained to them with what regard the ladies were 
treated in Europe, how universal deference was paid to them, and what a conspicuous 
element of society they constituted ; they expressed an astonishment, as if our practice 
were a subversica of nature ; and with self-denying resignation, they chose to live 
in the Haram, in indolence and obedience, and never spoke of their husbands by any 
other name than that of avSévrnc, or my lord. They seemed to prefer the large silk 
cloaks which conceal the shape of the body, to the elegant appearance of our women 
in public ; and to cover the face with a drapery, with eye-holes in it; and yet they 
were very fond of dress, and not deficient iu taste, although they were unacquainted 
with any Journal des Modes; just as their minds seemed to have treasured up many 
romantic ideas without the aid of novels,’’—London Magazine. 
















